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MY APRIL QUEEN! 


The winter with his icy hand 
Has hewn the flowers down, 
And turned this green and pleasant land 
Into a plough-field brown. 
Fen now young April’s twigs can show 
But little buds of ice and snow. 


Yet deem not, blossoms, that I weep 
For your long-tarrying grace, 

Nor think that I for ye can keep 
Within my heart a place: 

The fairest flower on earth, I ween, 

Has filled it all—My April Queen! 


What need of nightingales have I, 
Or blackbird on the tree, 

While her clear voice doth scale the sky 
In carols sweet to me? 

Her eyes are like the violets blue, 

Her breath as fragrant honey-dew. 


What rose among the hedges grows, 
As rosy as her lips? 

What bee among the blossoms knows, 
As I, such dainty sips? 

Ah! May, what need have I of thee 

When April brings such sweets to me? 





H. A. Durr. 
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“DAVOS.” 


As I write I am sitting on a terrace, basking in the rays of a burning 
sun in mid-winter, but whether I address myself to the poor invalid 
shut up within the walls of badly ventilated rooms in England, or to 
him who seeks to regain his vigour by imbibing dust and sand on the 
African or European shores of the Mediterranean, the result will be 
the same ; both will, at the mere mention of a new resort for health, 
think of some fair Southern clime, of soft balmy air, of meadows 
starred with flowers even in mid-winter, and of groves of fragrant 
oranges, citrons and myrtles, mingled with the flickering shade of the 
silver-leaved olive tree. 

But it is a far different scene on which my eyes rest when I raise 
them from the paper. 

The flowery meads are snow-fields sparkling with crystal, more 
brilliant in their prismatic hues than the brightest blossoms, and as 
evanescent ; the orange and citron groves are thickets of pinws macus 
(the pin rabougri not the pin maratime of Italy) and the olives have 
been transformed into pine woods which closely hug the rugged 
mountain sides. The shadows on the snow-fields are of the deepest 
blue, but bluer still is the glorious vault above, where no cloudlet 
has floated, since dawn laid its rosy finger on the distant mountain 
range of Piz Acla and Piz Michel, or on that smaller edition of the 
Matterhorn, the Dolomite point of the Tinzenhorn. These are all 
familiar names to Engadine-wards travelling English tourists, yet 
Davos (signifying back or beyond in the romansh language, formerly 
the idiom of the district) is in truth * the back of beyond’’ to most 
British travellers, though many of them may have left in England 
some near relative or dear friend whose valued life might be saved 
were they to enquire why this place is beset by a constantly increasing 
stream of ailing foreigners. For Davos 7s known and frequented by 
Germans, Dutch, Danes, Swedes, Poles, Russians, French and even 
Italians and Spaniards, while English people are only aware of its 
existence through the pages of their guide-books. For the benefit of 
those whose red-bound wells of information are comfortably stowed 
away on their library shelves, I will mention that the valley of 
Davos (or Landschaft as the natives term it), is situated in the Canton 
of the Grisons, and is most speedily and comfortably arrived at by the 
route so familiar to the British tourist, viz., London, Paris, Bale and 
Zurich. From Ztirich, Coire is reached in four hours per rail and 
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another day’s journey by diligence or voiturier, lands you at Davos. 
But the shortening of a drive is of moment to an invalid, so I would 
advise visitors to Davos to get out at the station of Landquart half an 
hour short of Coire, from whence they can reach their destination in 
six to seven hours through the little known though beautiful valley of 
the Prattigau. 

From Davos-Culm, the culminating ridge which encloses the valley 
to the north, you look down upon a grassy pastoral scene, through 
which flows the silvery Landwasser, the offspring of the mountain 
begirt Davos lake, whose deep green waters lie at your feet. This 
scene was gazed upon (but in its winter garb of snow) by the first 
invalid who tried its healing properties some ten or eleven 
years ago. 

The invalid was Dr. Unger, a medical practitioner of experience, who 
arrived with first-rate diplomas and certificates from the University at 
Leipzig in his pocket, and with a very bad lung under his waistcoat. 
He was accompanied by, a young friend of pleasing but effeminate 
exterior, whose face, guiltless of the capillary appendages usual to the 
masculine countenance, gave rise to the belief in the minds of the then 
unsophisticated peasantry, that he was a Polish Princess in disguise, 
carried off to Alpine seclusion by her German lover, and the 
uncomfortable results were, that the doors of the one modest hostlery 
of which the place then boasted, were for long closed against them on 
that wintry afternoon. Once admitted, Dr. Unger and his supposed 
jady-love regained their health rapidly, and in the following year Dr. 
Unger brought thither as his wife his real betrothed, (a young lady far 
gone in consumption) and the couple can now shew themselves as very 
healthy specimens of humanity, and are first rate advertisements of the 
place where they have cast their lot. Their example was at first 
followed by Germans only; chiefly farmer patients or personal 
acquaintances of Dr. Unger, but the place has grown so rapidly. In 
truth the rapid growth of Davos is in exact ratio with the rapid growth 
of the “bracing system” as beneficial in complaints of the chest; 
and Dr. Unger made a ‘happy hit’’ when he selected this valley 
for the experiment of the new theory on his own person ; for Davos 
from its geographical position and geological formation seems suited 
beyond all other spots yet discovered in the whole extent of the 
Alpine chain, for the arrestation and cure of more than one class of 
disease. The valley is short, therefore not draughty ; it is broad, and 
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thus presents the treble advantage of a free circulation of air, of 
many hours of sunshine on the shortest winter’s day and of a variety 
of flat walks suitable for the invalid who is yet too weak to scale the 
steep slopes of the mountains which guard and shelter Davos from every 
cold wind. For its height, full 5,000 feet above sea-level, its climate 
is singularly mild and equable, widely different from that of the cold- 
giving valley of the Engadine from which it is separated by one 
mountain chain. The draughts and winds of the Engadine, only 
allow of its being visited by strangers in the hottest summer months, 
but Davos is never empty, save when the snow begins to melt, then it 
is desirable to leave it. It is the one slack season in the otherwise 
busy year of Davos, it commences about the beginning of April and 
lasts till the end of it, but May is a changeable month in the high 
mountains, and even June is variable, so that it is not till towards the 
middle of the latter month, that those in search of health or recreation 
should make their way up here. 

Then Davos is seen at its best, its magnificent flora, as rich and far 
more accessible than that of the Engadine, is in full bloom, the mea- 
dows are one mass of blossoming glory ; but with the end of July 
comes the fell scythe of the peasant who thinks more of fodder for 
his cattle than of the appearance of his native valley. 

But the walks gain in variety what they lose in beauty, for so long 
as the grass stands knee-deep in the fields, no botanist or entomologist, 
however enthusiastic, would brave the owner’s anger by wading 
through it. 

The lateral valleys likewise lend diversity to the rambles. 

One may wander up the thickly wooded gorge of the Fluela, a good 
road leads in four or five hours to Suess in the Lower—-Engadine ; or 
one may saunter up the Dischma Thal with its dazzling background 
of gleaming glacier, and there is the vale of the Sertig above, whose 
picturesque waterfall opens that scene of undescribable desolation— 
the rocky ravine under the frowning Ducan. For the more aspiring 
mountaineer Davos is rich in excursions, which gain in charm by their 
novelty. The view from the Schwarzhorn is in no wise inferior to 
that from the hackneyed Piz Linguard; and the Silvretta glacier, 
though not one of the.largest, is one of the most beautiful in 
Switzerland. 

In winter the more hardy pedestrians don snow-shoes and cross 
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hill and dale on the surface of the snow, others prefer taking part in 
the sledging parties, or join the ladies in short rambles to the slopes of 
the Schatzalm tothe hut of the Chamois-hunter or to the pretty 
little baths of Spinabad and Clavedel. 

Many eschew exertion altogether and remain in close proximity 
to their hotels ; and here the mixture of Siberia and the Tropics strikes 
the stranger oddly when viewed for the first time. 

Al! around lies the deep snow, water has ceased to flow, rivulets 
and cascades are masses of ice or clumps of pendant icicles, the pines 
bend beneath their white burdens, but no cloud ison thesky, no 
damp on the earth, no moisture in the air to intercept the direct rays 
of the all-powerful sun, and so crowding: balcony and terrace are 
groups of people with parasols and sunshades and broad garden hats 
of every form and description, working, sketching, reading, smoking, ° 
drinking coffee, or gaily chatting together as though it were July 
instead of January. The very flies and butterflies floating joyously 
past one forget that summer is green not white, and revel in the sun. 

Social life in Davos presents fewer varieties ; it would be difficult to 
transplant the amusements of a large town to a high alpine valley; 
but the place is not devoid of enjoyments of a quieter stamp. There 
are bazaars and christmas trees, tableaux vivants, private theatricals 
and amateur concerts, while artistes from a distance are by no means 
rare, and their well attended performances repay them for the trouble 
and outlay of a journey here. 

In truth there are people enough for all purposes of social intercourse, 
for in Davos-Platz the largest and most sheltered village of the valley 
are clustered from eight to ten hétels besides private apartments. The 
hotel Belvedére, opened last year, deserves: special patronage from 
English travellers. It is kept by a young German who speaks 
English fluently. It is sheltered in the warmest and most sheltered 
nook of all Davos-Platz, and on the slopes behind the building bloom 
the earliest spring gentian, and there linger longest the pale petals of 
the autumn crocus. The pine forest is within five minutes easy 
walking, and still closer to its grateful shadow is a cosy cottage where 
those who prefer the privacy of the family circle may find it. 

The pension prices of this hétel vary from five to ten francs per 
diem for board and lodging, a very moderate charge considering the 
firsterate cuisine and the distance whence the edibles have to be 
brought. 
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And now I would feign give some precise information regarding 
the affections of the chest, nerves, and digestive organs for the cure of 
which Davos is so famous; but my utter ignorance of all matters 
appertaining to medicine places this beyond my power. I can only 
make assertions supported by my own personal experience and by my 
observation of others. Pulmonary complaints in the less advanced 
stages can be radically and completely cured, while many of the cases 
pronounced ‘‘utterly hopeless *’ by competent authorities are cured 
here. In these latter cases a prolonged sojourn will be necessary, 
but gladly will such a sacrifice be made to rescue a dear and valued 
life from an untimely grave. 

And now let me close with the hope that ere long my country: folk, 
instead of seeking to lull the subtle foe who has attacked them to a 
short-lived slumber amid the fair scenes of southern climes, may 
challenge him to open hand-to-hand combat in the alpine valley 
of Davos. 





CECILY’S FIRST TROUBLE. 


Caaprtern I],—MuILpReEp. 


“ Kine Klang, Kling, Klang” went the mellow voiced bells in the 
cathedral tower, and all the rooks, whirling in dizzy circles above 
their empty nests in the tall elm trees, cawed noisy “ goodnights ”’ 
at each other and to the quiet world below. The tower crowned 
an old fashioned little town of which the cathedral, with its at- 
tendant pile of venerable buildings, was the sole boast and glory. 
The chimes rang out every other hour of the night and day, and had 
done so longer than any one could remember, but the townsfolk, 
for whose benefit they played, were, through long use, as_heedless 
of them as of the sweet splendour of the sunset which was dyeing 
the western sky and flashing in ruby flame from the many windows 
of the palace where the Bishop lived. 

But one pair of ears this evening drank in the pleasant monoto- 
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nous tune, and one pair of eyes gazed lovingly at the grand old 
tower through a mist of tears which blurred the fair majestic outline 
and the glowing colours, and one voice murmured, “ For the last 
time, the very last time! Oh! Z cannot, cannot bear it.” It was 
Mildred Home who knelt at the open window of her bedroom in the 
old house in Friar Street, which had been her home for the last five 
years, and though she was seventeen years old, and just going out 
to her father in India, an event to which she had been looking 
forward all her life as the “good time coming,’ somehow her 
happiness was hardly what she expected. She had settled long ago 
that it should begin on the day she left off her lessons and began 
to buy her outfit, but that day had come and gone, and though 
Mildred enjoyed her immunity from school-books, and her shopping, 
and the power of making such little economical contrivances as 
enabled her to buy a surprising number of keepsakes for all her 
friends out of her slender allowance, the real “good time” was 
still to come; for mingling with her pleasure, and blunting all her 
enjoyment of it, was a pain she had never permitted to mix with 
her day dreams, the pain of parting with her only sister Cecily. 
Mildred had spent the afternoon in packing, and whenever she 
could elude Cecily's inquisitive eyes, in putting the finishing touches 
to a pretty dress of her own which she had been tucking up and 
pinching in to fit her darling, but now there was nothing more to 
do, and the grief repressed all day would burst forth as she saw the 
sun set between the branches of the dusty lilac tree, and remem- 
bered that she should be far away by this time to-morrow. The hot 
August sunshine had been streaming into the room all day, a poor 
dingy little room at best, but looking deplorable now that the 
bookshelf was dismantled, the floor littered with packing paper, and 
the drawers all gaping open to display their emptiness. Two 
pictures hanging over the mantel piece alone remained to decorate 
the walls, and these were being left for Cecily. The larger of the 
two was a pretty sketch in coloured crayons of a smart young officer 
in uniform and a youthful lady with a rose in her fair hair, and 


just such soft dovelike grey eyes as those Mildred raised to look up 


at the picture of the papa and mamma she could scarcely remember, 
The other was a photograph in a home-made cardboard frame of 
Cecily’s manufacture; one of those unfortunate Indian likenesses 
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nous tune, and one pair of eyes gazed lovingly at the grand old 
tower through a mist of tears which blurred the fair majestic outline 
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Mildred had spent the afternoon in packing, and whenever she 
could elude Cecily’s inquisitive eyes, in putting the finishing touches 
to a pretty dress of her own which she had been tucking up and 
pinching in to fit her darling, but now there was nothing more to 
do, and the grief repressed all day would burst forth as she saw the 
sun set between the branches of the dusty lilac tree, and remem. 
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The other was a photograph in a home-made cardboard frame of 
Cecily’s manufacture; one of those unfortunate Indian likenesses 
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where the face of the wretched sitter, who scowls involuntarily 
under the fierce light, is given in deep shadows and glaring lights 
which combine to render it as harsh and unpleasing as possible, and 
Major Home’s bent brows, stern expression and great ragged beard 
would have made a sad contrast to the likeness above without any 
aid from his amateur photographer. There was alas no mother’s 
photograph to hang there too ! 

Mildred’s solitude was interrupted by the entrance of a girl 
between eleven and twelve, a creature with all the length of limb 
and angularity of outline which characterises most young animals 
who have outgrown the chubby roundness of babyhood, and as 
Cecily Home’s dress was arranged chiefly with regard to the 
saving of expense, she owed no additional grace to the drab stuff 
frock which was much too short for her, or the childish, and by no 
means clean holland pinafore which nearly covered it. One orna- 
ment only Cecil wore, a handsome gold locket on a black velvet 
ribbon round her throat, and it was in such singular contrast to the 
grubby pinafore, that Mildred could not help giggling through her 
tears when she noticed it. Cecily herself was at the moment of her 


entrance wholly absorbed in a book she carried in one hand, and as 
she was flourishing a large shect of foolscap paper in the other, she 
proceeded to close the door very characteristically by leaning against 
it with all her weight, and shutting it with a bang which made 
jugs and basins rattle alarmingly. 


“ Cecily!’ cried Mildred, springing up, “ are you come back at 


last ! Where is my key? Is supper nearly ready ?. Does Mrs. 
Dale think my list will do? And the key, darling, give me the key.” 

“ Hm-m—hm-m-m-hm,” murmured Cecily in answer to all these 
questions, while to the last request in an impatient tone she replied 
only by transferring the broad sheet of paper to the custody of her 
lips, and fumbling absently in her pocket with the liberated hand, 
without raising her eyes. “ Quickly, child, quick!” said the elder 
sister leaning across the bed and snatching away the unfortunate 
paper with one hand, while she laid the other on the open pages of 
the engrossing book adding gravely, “ You ought not to have begun 
reading this to day chickie; it was meant to make the time pass to 
morrow when J am—” 

“Don’t Milly, don’t!” cried Cecily starting up and flinging the 
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gay blue volume down upon the bed, and clasping Mildred’s fair 
head in a stifling embrace. 

“Gently, you hurt me,” remonstrated the victim, but she only 
unwound the clinging arms to clasp them again round her neck, and 
then she laid her cheek against Cecily’s, and the two sat locked 
together on the edge of the bed without speaking, the gentle elder 
sister whose tenderness and forbearance had been quite motherlike, 
and the wayward heedless younger one so soon to be left desolate, 
till at last Cecily could bear the silence no longer, and burst out 
with impetuous sobs and cries “I cannot, cannot let you go, Milly, 
Milly! What shall I do without you? Milly my Milly!” Kisses 
could not quiet the storm for each one seemed to be a sort of fare- 
well, and at last Mildred choked down her tears, and said reso- 
lutely, ‘‘ get up, darling, and make yourself ready for supper, the 
bell will ring soon, and you are not fit to be seen.” 

“T don’t want any supper,” howled Cecily, as she tried to curl 
herself up on the pillow and have her cry out, but there was no 
resisting the coaxing hands that pulled her up, and smoothed out 
her tangled hair, and soon she felt ashamed of her dogged sub- 


mission and went off to wash her hands with an edifying attempt 
at alacrity, while Mildred locked up the last box, and stowed the 
list of her luggage and its contents in a safe place. 


Cuarrer II. 


* You will find a number of odds and ends that I have saved for 
you in that wash-hand-stand drawer,” said Milly, as they waited 
for the supper bell, “look Cecy, bits of silks and ribbons, and 
pearl beads, and things for dressing dolls, and all the rest of your 
inventions—There are the striped gold and silver pieces from the 
ends of the tarlatans you asked for, the dressmaker kept them all.” 
Cecily came forward and pulled out the drawer listlessly, but when 
she tried to thank, the words would not come, and the sight of some 
long coveted treasures of Milly’s put aside with the odds and ends 
sent her off at once into another crying fit. “I wonder if they 
have got a party at the deanery this evening,” Mildred remarked 
judiciously gazing out of the window and drying her hands assidu- 
ously ona rough towel, “Come and look at them, Cecy, the garden 
is so pretty, and the ladies are all coming out of the drawing room 


window.” P 
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“T shall so hate to see them when you're gone,” muttered Cecily , 
referring to the contents of the wash-hand-stand drawer. “ Why did 
you keep those gold stripes for me, when I was so nasty and cross 
about them when the tarlatanes came from the shop? They will 
always make me think of my badness to you! Oh! how could I be 
so horrid to you, Milly? I would never, never do it again if you 
were going to stay, my darling.” 

“No, I know you wouldn’t, sweet one; never mind, give your old 
woman a hug, and then come and look at the dear old garden—the 
windows are lighted up now. Oh! isn’t it lovely!” Other people 
might not have thought much of the deanery garden surrounded by 
its high stone walls, into which the window where the Homes were 
standing looked down, but to these two it had always seemed a sort 
of Paradise. The broad leaves and the trim walks and borders, the 
few brilliant beds before the terrace where the sun could reach them 
in spite of the walls, the masses of cloudy white clematis and crimson 
leaved creepers wreathing gable ends and chimney stacks, the grace- 
ful acacia trees under which the dean’s handsome daughters dispensed 
afternoon teas to favoured guests, all presented a picture of which 
the eyes of the two girls, unusedt o anything pretty or country-like 
in Mrs. Dale’s house, were never tired. They had never set foot in 
it in their lives, but it was all the lovlier on that account, and they 
adored the dean’s daughters from an immense distance with all the 
fervent ardour of school girls. ‘I am glad” said Mildred who was 
not gifted with much imagination. ‘I am glad they have a party 
there to-night, do you see the ladies coming out of the drawingroom 
window? Put your elbows so—the sill is so hard for them, now, 
which is Miss Evelyn Denison? Wouldn’t it be nice to be walking 
among them? I wonder if they will sing glees this evening!’ 
‘They are like mist people, all shadowy and white among the dusky 
bushes ; look how yellow that broad stream of lamplight is from the 


window when they pass through it” said Cecily, straining her eyes to 
see into the dim mysterious rooms. 


‘There is a little pale star just glimmering in the sky where 
the pinky lilac is fading into blue, what a pure light 7 has!’ Mildred 
answered by a little sign, the requiem of her most cherished ambition. 
“T should have liked,” she said, not thinking of the Ugly 
Duckling, and quite unconscious of her own claims, “I should have 
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liked just for once to have dined at the Deanery before going out to 
India, it would have been so delightful to have been in that garden 
with all those people, I could have worn my pink gauzy dress with 
the satin stripes. Perhaps when I come home again with papa, or 
ifI marry, then I shall,” for Mildred, like other young things, 
thought that all the changes of life were coming to her alone, and 
that she would always be returning to her old haunts to find them 
and their inhabitants the same as ever. ‘ Now they are going in to 
have music,” Cecily said, as one of the tall white figures flitted 
through the light and vanished, ‘‘ and then”’ she added sagaciously, 
“the gentlemen will come out into the garden, see if they don’t!” 
There was a faint prelude from within, then a sweet treble voice rang 
out high and clear, and the gentlemen did emerge from the adjacent 
window at the sound, and clustered round on the terrace among the 
ladies. The song came rather abruptly to aclose. Cecily’s wish 
was gratified, for as the cracked little supper bell rang downstairs in 
their own house, ‘“‘ Where art thou, Beam of Light?” was wafted 
across the garden from a full harmonious choir on the terrace. 
“‘ Well, good-bye beloved people,” said Mildred, kissing her hand, 
‘I wonder if ever, anywhere, in the whole course of my life, I shall 
see a place like the Deanery, or ever come to know the Miss 
Denisons!”” At this moment Cecily saw her new frock for the first 
time with a cry of delight. “ How good you areto me! Oh Milly! 
the little lilac bows! Are they for me too? They will look so like 
you, I shall never be able to put them on. I thought this was one 
of your favourite dresses, I do hope it is made long enough to kick 
up behind nicely when I walk. Well, I shan’t know myself in so 
much finery, and oh! Milly darling, I do wish you would ask Mrs, 
Dale to buy me prettier things before you go away. I hate all my 
ugly old frocks; first I have dirt colour stu , and then dust colour, 
und then mud colour, till I’m sick of the sight of them. Does papa 
want me to? Must we be so very economical and nasty ?” 

Cecily was the first to fall asleep that evening nestling against 
Mildred’s heart, all unwitting of the anxious foreboding which sad- 
dened it over and above the sorrow of parting, They had talked 
far into the night, and the burden of Mildred’s injunctions had been, 
“Do be good, my child, do try to be good.” Included in that 
“being good” was, “‘ mind you work hard and please poor papa, do 
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be careful and don’t let the other girls lead you into any scrapes— 
promise me you won’t leave your things about, or lie in bed after you 
are called. Doread your Bible every day, darling, and don’t ever 
forget your prayers,” and Cecily had promised, and kissed, and sobbed, 
and now she was asleep, as I said, but Mildred still lies awake, she 
has other vague ideas about “being good,” to which she could not 
give expression. Saying her prayers was no particular comfort to 
herself, except in so far as it satisfied her tender conscience, which 
would never rest unless all her little duties had been faithfully per- 
formed as far asin her lay. She was naturally what nursemaids had 
always called her, a “ good child,” sweet tempered, docile, unselfish, 
easily contented, and if not clever and easily led by others, her innate 
sense of duty kept her generally in the right path; but on this last 
night of her blameless life under Miss Dales’ roof, as she lay crying 
silently in the moonlight, she was beginning to wonder, only the 
wonder took no very definite shape, now the poor child beside her 
who was 70¢ naturally a good child, but sometimes it must be con- 
fessed a very naughty one, could escape from the dangers of her 
little life ; and what force from within or without could be put upon 
her to make her “ steadfast and reliable” as her father wished, or, by 
what process she was to be enabled to fight against old bad habits 
and form good new ones. Mildred feared she had not been wise 
with regard to Cecily ; the fear gave an additional pang to her grief. 
She had petted, shielded, excused and defended her, kept her in order 
and out of scrapes,—it was hard, with those soft arms round her, to 
answer the “ What shall I do without her?” but the “ What will 
she do without me ?” was worse still. Mildred did not know that 
prayer was meant to be a living power in our weak lives, linking 
them daily and hourly with the Life of One who hears and answers, 
One who is the Source of all real strength and change for the better, 
who having finished His own earthly life, can wndo ours and make 
us what we ought to be. Without His presence in our hearts, we 
are but rudderless boats tossing on a stormy sea, ‘‘ good children” 
and ‘‘naughty children alike,” for there is no other help under 
heaven, butin Him. Poor sisters! for the last time they lie in one 
another’s arms, and sleep comes to comfort Milly for she is young 
and tired, and she forgets her weight of care even while the tears are 
wet on her eyelashes. 
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PEGASUS AT PLOUGH. 


The idea is taken from an old engraving. Schiller has also adopted 
it, it perhaps was his originally. 


Heavily goes the plough 
Over the clotted soil ; 

The Horses are pulling and straining 
Ever in daily toil. 

Day after day they go, 
Wearily tugging on, 

With ceaseless tread and slow 
From morning to set of sun. 

There is one who does his portion 
Gallantly with the rest, 


Though his limbs are formed for the gallop, 
And his neck an arching crest ; 


His feet are hurt and aching 
And all his sinews sprained ; 
Ah! why should a steed be put to plough 


That princes might have reined ? 


Princes? No earthly fingers 
Could rule this courser’s flight, 
Save they whom the touch of Phebus 
Endows with power and might. 


You may see his wings through the harness 
As he and his comrades move, 

For this is the steed of heaven 
That all the muses love. 


His wings all crushed and broken, 
His feet all soiled with clay,— 
Would they know the fiery Pegasus 
Who saw him here to-day ? 
Who saw him tugging, straining, 

And harnessed to the plough ? 
In olden days men used him not 
As they dare to use him now. 
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Aye! this is an age of labour; ° 
If any sit and dream 

They are told the land needs ploughing 
And put in the working team ; 


“‘ What is the use,” they say 
“ Of a steed to fly to Heaven ? 
‘“‘ A horse is a horse, and why 
‘« Are these foolish pinions given ? 
“ He will not work less bravely.” 
Less bravely? No indeed ; 
None in the teem work better 
Than works the winged steed. 


He puts his willing shoulder 
In earnest to the wheel ; 
He does his work; no matter 
The pain his sinews feel. 


His wings will fold to nothing 
In the harness of the plough ; 

Daily more crushed and broken 
They give no trouble now. 


Only some day—some day— 

He will stumble and fall down, 
Fall in the miry clay, 

The earth so heavy and brown; - 


The lash will fail to rouse him 
Back to his eager tread, 

And soon we shall all be saying 
That Pegasus is dead. 


They will still go on with the ploughing, 
Another steed in his place, 

But something will then be wanting 

_ That we can hardly trace. 


Perhaps we may hear them saying 
While speaking of many things, 

** No horse has ever worked so well 
As the horse with the foolish wings.” §ANNIBAL. 





ENTHUSIASM. 


Ir seems to me that enthusiasm is greatly akin to genius: not in the 
sense in which they are so commingled, that each tinges each with 
its own bright creative glow: for, I suppose, no real genius could be 
without enthusiasm. But when viewed by itself, it has that power, 
like genius, to transform and elevate, as life animates inanimate 
matter, or like sunshine which glorifies things mean in themselves, 
till we stand and gaze with admiration at the very dust on which it 
shines, or the cobweb lighted by its rays. 

Enthusiasm is unlike and apart from reason, though it need not be 
unreasonable. It is akin to faith, for who could be an enthusiast, 
who had not faith? Had we not that power which creates for itself 
a perfection in things, which sees with a vision which goes beyond 
things of this earth, how devoid life would be of the good which 
through this helps to purify it. 

If we searched for the skeleton behind every smile, for the evil in 
everything good, for defects in all that is beautiful, where would our 
enthusiasm be ? 

It is one of those things which it is easier to feel and to think of, 
than to define. We recognize ‘it in others, or when in a book it 
thrills us with its glowing words, or is embodied and made to live in 
a painting or a statue. We feel it in ourselves and in its influence 
on the world at large. Is it not an inspiration which transforms both 
the things over which we are enthusiastic, and the enthusiast himself? 
a fervour which makes things seem to glory with life, aye, though 
they be dead in themselves. 

Is not that love an enthusiasm which glorifies the loved ones, till 
they are not to us, as they are, but as we would have them be ; so 
that defects are not seen ? or if seen are almost excused into trifles, and 
an unworthy object is decked with qualities it does not possess? It 
often, alas! degenerates into Idolatry, but even then it is enthusiasm 
which has created the Idol. : 

The patriot sacrifices life and all that he values for love of his 
Country. Theartist paints for Eternity, not Time, that his Idea—not 
himself should live in the ages to come. The composer creates thusic 
which will thrill future generations. The poet strikes forth that 
“melody of sweet sound” which teaches us somewhat of Divine 
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harmony and beauty. Love—Faith—Enthusiasm has inspired them 
all. Ido not call that real enthusiasm which is only displayed on 
some subject that touches our own interest very nearly. To further 
some pet scheme, or to encourage some besetting idea, inclination, or 
even sin. True enthusiasm must at least in some degree be all 
embracing, and like the sunshine brighten those things which are, to 
a less warmer imagination, devoid of interest or beauty. 

Notwithstanding the calm impassibility of the lady of fashion and 
the cold sneer of the cynic, I believe there is a great deal of enthusi- 
asm left even in our day. It is not the child of ignorance or blind 
admiration, but rather the result of keen sensibility and refinement 
of taste and feeling. 

The fellow-worker of genius, the companion of faith, without 
which man is only a reasoning or unreasoning (as the case may be) 
machine. It may be and often is misapplied, yet it is one of the 
greatest beautifiers of the human race, and without it life would lose 
half its charm, art would cease to exist, and poetry would bea thing 
of ‘the past. 

E. A. S. 
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But let me paint them once—the hands, the head, the hair, 
The flower-like face poised on a lily stem, 

The sweet sad lips—the eyes half closed as though there were 
Some weary, dreary secret hid in them ; 

And then that look—the burden of along past pain perchance, 
Regretful, hopeless, helpless, as Eurydice’s last glance ! 


Only, and if Eurydice could hear and see 
Her Orpheus singing somewhere in the light ; 
Only, and if our hearts were but more frank, more free, 
More apt to live by faith, and less by sight ; 
Then speechless pictures, soul-less words, and such a smile-less face 
In God’s great glad created world would ne’er have had a place. 
H, A. Durr. 
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“Well?” said Marietta enquiringly, as Phyllis paused in her 
recital. 

“ You are insatiable,” returned her sister. ‘‘ Here am I furnishing 
you with scenes and characters ad libitum, with a dramatis persone 
sufficient for a three volumed novel, and you do not even wait to 
digest each scene as it comes, but call for more as greedily as the 
horse leech’s daughter.” 

“ The difficulty is to come,’’ said Marietta, “all these things must 
be woven into a plot. I cannot let these people pass over the stage 
and disappear, they must come up again in due time. Clara is my 
heroine of course, but, come see, what part shall the Perkins fill? 
that requires consideration. They are hardly worthy of being the 
villains of the piece, I think we must make them the blunderers. A 
persistent blunderer helps out a plot wonderfully.” 

‘If you want a striking situation,’’ said Phyllis, “let me advise 
you to plunge half your characters at once in the great bath at 
Loéche, and let your favoured ones be the sightseers and louk 
down on the rest from the gallery. If you had an injured person 
or an innocent victim by all means take her there, and let her 
find her persecutor up to bis neck in water, vainly pursuing his 
breakfast as it floats about. Such a position would surpass 
Malebolge. I have often’ wondered that’ it has never, to my 
knowledge, occurred to any of our novelists to lay the scene of 
his crisis at Loéche. Depend upon it, next to sea sickness there 
is no leveller like that bath.” 

‘‘ Delightful!’ cried Marietta, ‘but it would hardly do for the 
Perkins. You must find some one worthy of the situation.” 

“ Well,” replied Phyllis meditatively, ‘* perhaps I may be able to 
find such a person among my acquaintances. Meanwhile you may 
listen to the tale of Mrs. Fordyce.” 

“It was late when our travellers reached home, and though the 
rattle of the char caused some interest to their immediate relations 
as well as among the servants of the pension, though their slum- 
bers were uneasy and the adventures of the day still formed the 
chief subject of their thoughts, they found on descending next 


morning to a late breakfast, that a far more engrossing topic 
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occupied the minds of their fellow pensionnaires. It was a bright 
hot June morning, and the latest arrival, Mrs. Fordyce, had at 
breakfast-time insisted on shutting the window, and on _ being 
remonstrated with, had closed it with only the louder bang. Our 
travellers had only a brief acquaintance with Mrs. Fordyce. 

“To the household, however, she soon became better known and 
they were before long in a state of chronic opposition. That very 
morning she had begun by ringing her bell repeatedly from five 
to six a.m., and when she was at last answered by a sleepy femme 
de chambre had asked angrily ‘ Quel est tout ce bruit? She also 
kept her door locked and issued her orders through it to the maids, who 
imperfectly understanding, only imperfectly executed them, and there 
was already a breach between the parties. The arbitrary act of shutting 
the window had however brought matters to a crisis, and the penstun- 
naires rose like one man to defend their rights. For, as they justly 
observed, the window was not Mrs. Fordyce’s own; she, asa new 
comer, sat some distance from it, and as a new comer had no right to 
dictate to the seven free born Britons who had sat at the head of the 
table and enjoyed the fresh air long before she arrived. Secure in the 
justice of their cause they therefore prepared for the worst. 

‘*¢ But first tell us what really did happen this morning ? asked our 
travellers. 

«¢ This,’ said the elder sister ; ‘we were sitting quietly at breakfast 
talking to Miss Brown, and the Russians were at their breakfast at 
the other table, when Mrs. Fordyce came in, took her place, and said 
“Tl faut que jai cette fenétre fermé.” I suppose we looked rather 
blank, and Miss Brown remonstrated. If she had said it civilly we 
should not have minded so much, but to be ordered about in that way 
was intolerable. We suggested that if she were to move her seat a 
little she would not feel the draught, but she fired up and said ‘‘ No, 
she would have it shut, it was absurd to sit with open windows at 
this time of the year, (only fancy, and this ismidsummer !) the doctor 
had told her it was most unwholesome,” so she marched up and shut 
the window. Now why all the company should be sacrificed to one 
mad woman I do not know.’ 

‘¢< Nor we either,’ said the travellers. 

“They sat down to dinner, the room was full and close, the 
obnoxious window stood open. Presently a tall indignant woman 
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entered the apartment, walked up to it with a menacing aspect, and 
laid her hand upon the sill. 

‘« Perhaps you will kindly leave the window open,’ said the elder 
of the travellers, ‘ we prefer it as it is,’ 

‘“‘* No, I shall not,’ replied Mrs. Fordyce indignantly. 

‘¢¢ Regina, I insist upon having the window shut.’ 

‘¢¢ Leave the window open if you please Regina,’ said the travellers. 
Regina wisely pretended to be deaf and occupied herself with handing 
the dishes. Mrs. Fordyce shut the window with violence and then 
turned and addressed the company. 

‘¢¢T was never treated like this before,’ said she. ‘I have been in 
the best pensions, méme ad Genéve, and I never met with anything of 
this kind before. To sit with open windows in June! it is absurd ! 
ridiculous! it is all done out of spite!’ and she walked back to her 
seat. 

‘¢¢Did you wish the window shut?’ said Clara, who had just entered 
as she took her seat. 


‘«¢ By no means,’ replied the travellers ; ‘ it has been violently shut 
against our wishes.’ 
“Clara quietly rose from the chair and opened it. There was a 


moment of breathless surprise, the hearts of the travellers beat fast, 
the Russians paused in their meal. Even a fat German couple laid 
down knife and fork in order to watch the proceedings, the maids 
stopped in their work, and the landlady listened eagerly behind the 
screen for what would come next. Mrs. Fordyce had risen from her 
seat in indignation, she confronted Clara, every line of whose face 
expressed quiet determination. She looked Mrs. Fordyce full in the 
face and that lady’s countenance fell. She paused, she turned away— 
the victory was won. ‘It is all spite and malice,’ she exclaimed, 
‘I shall leave the house!’ and taking up her plate she sailed majes- 
tically out of the room followed by her daughter. 

‘‘* Madame is right ; she shall leave the house,’ said the landlady 
emerging from behind the screen. ‘i shall give her notice this 
instant.’ 

“There was a general buzz of congratulations and relief; the 
Russians bowed their compliments to Clara across the table, the sisters 
looked delighted, the English vis-a-vis were warm in their thanks, and 
the Germans went on with their dinner. Presently a loud sound of 
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yoices was heard in the adjoining room, and as that of the landlady 
prevailed over Mrs. Fordyce, cutting her short with a Dass ist nicht, 
Gehenzie! The chambermaid rushed into the room red with anger. 

‘¢ ¢What is the matter, Regina ?’ asked the travellers. 

‘©¢That woman! diese Frau!’ exclaimed Regina furiously. ‘I 
carried her the soup, which she had not touched ; and she took me by 
the shoulders and put me out of the room! She may wait on herself! 
I shall not go near her again!’ And true enough she did wait on 
herself, for at intervals throughout the dinner, those who were sitting 
opposite the door beheld Mrs. Fordyce enter, help herself to the viands, 
glare at the company, and again leave the room. They were therefore 
not sorry when the meal was over.” 

“She shall be put into Malebolge,’’ cried Marietta as she finished 
writing these last words. ‘ Imagine the recognition then between 
the sometime antagonists! Yes, the plot thickens. I begin to see the 
whole scheme of the work shaping itself into a complete form. Of — 
course there will be a great deal to fill in between these scenes."’ 

‘‘TIn fact,” said Phyllis, “like an artist you have now dashed a few 
prominent objects into your sketch and are beginning to think of the 
composition as a whole. It is evident for us that these are mere 
studies from life, not a finished picture, for we put in the figures alone 
and leave the background to take care of itself.” 

‘‘ Oh if you mean the scenery and surroundings I can do that easily 
enough,” said Marietta. ‘I flatter myself that I shine in description.” 

‘¢ Whatever you do, be simple,” said Phyllis with energy. 

‘Of all things I abhor the studied word painting of the present 
day. There ought not to be a bit more description than is absolutely 
required for making the subject understood or for emotional effect. 
The scenery should be strictly subordinate to the figures, it should 
serve to set them off, not distract the attention from them.” 

“Very frue,” said Marietta, ‘“‘ but to come down from theory to 
practice please, remember that my mind is set on finishing what we 
are about, and that up to the present moment I have no hero.’’ 

“ T shall take up our travellers again,” pursued Phyllis, obediently 
acting on her sister’s hint. ‘‘ At a further point in their history, they 
were on the point of leaving Switzerland, the autumn coming on, and 
a swallow-like instinct drew them southward. Alpine peaks and 
glaciers were fast losing hold of their affections, and the blue waves of 
the Mediterranean seemed to call them as with siren voices to its shores, 
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The last morning had arrived, they had passed the night at Brieg, and 
with all the alacrity of practised travellers, they woke early, and 
hardly had the heavy diligence rumbled into the town and discharged 
its sleepy chilly night passengers for a hearty breakfast, before they 
presented themselves at the diligence office. All was soon happily 
arranged, the desired place in the Coupé secured, and they waited for 
the moment of departure. The two delicate members of the family 
stood inside the bureau, the rest strolled round the piazza in the raw 
fog of an early morning in autumn. 

‘¢ «Why, there are the Archdeacon and his wife,’ said Clara, the 
elderly clergyman whom they had so named and who had indeed very 
much the air of a Church dignitary, had spent the night at the Hotel— 
he crossed the Square in haste, followed by his wife and luggage and 
entered the bureau. In a few moments he came out again, looking 
much perturbed. 

““+T am told,’ he said to his wife with some irritation, ‘that we 
cannot have our places in the Coupé, as they are bespoken by an 
English family.’ 

‘¢ ¢That is impossible,’ said she, ‘ we took them quite through from 
Lansaune.’ 

‘¢ ¢T will go and see again,’ he replied, and was soon heard expos- 
tulating in halting French at the office. Soon the tones grew louder 
and it became evident that the Archdeacon was getting very angry, 
and thought himself cheated. The fact was, that he had taken two 
coupé places directly through from Lansqune to Stresa,and so considered 
himself safe, but having broken the journey by sleeping at Brieg, he 
had forfeited his rights which consequently became that of the first 
arrivals at the office in the morning, in fact of our travellers. 

‘6 ¢ Tt is abominable,’ he exclaimed as he returned to his wife, ‘ I will 
not submit to such imposition ’ and a whispered colloquy ensued, during 
which both glanced at our friends. Presently the Archdeacon walking 
up to them addressed them with much politeness. By an unfortunate 
mistake of the officials at the bureau they had been allowed to engage 
the places which he himself had already bespoken, and as his wife 
suffered much from the damp and cold air of the morning, he was very 
sorry to be obliged to ask them to resign their claims in favour of her. 
To his surpise and some annoyance, an unexpected resistance met him ; 
Clara on behalf of her family stating with equal politeness, that two 
of their number were invalids, for whom Coupé places were absolutely 
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necessary, and that the official had assured her that the places were 
vacant, indeed as she had been first at the bureau that morning, she 
could not see how it could be otherwise. She was very sorry for his 
disappointment, but feared she must keep to her first arrangement. 

The demeanour of the Archdeacon changed curiously from lion to 
lamb, as he alternately poured out the vials of his wrath on the officials 
or returned to expostulate with Clara. The officials being applied to 
alternately by the rival claimants, agreed with first one and then the 
other. The archdeacon made another effort. 

‘¢¢] assure you,’ said he to Clara, ‘that I can show you my ticket 
taken at Lansaune.’ 

““¢And I those, which I have just secured here,’ replied Clara 
smiling. 

‘¢¢ The chef debureau supports my opinion entirely,’ continued the 
Archdeacon. 

‘“* «The conductor assures me that I have every right to the seats,’ 
said Clara. 

**« Then what is to be done? We cannot both have them!’ he said. 

“¢ Certainly not,’ replied Clara with mildness, ‘some one must 
give way.’ . 

‘«<« You must allow me to consider my wife’s health.’ 

« ¢ And I have that of my mother and sister to think of.’ 

“‘< You will forgive my pressing my claim,’ said he with a smile, 
in which politeness struggled with vexation. 

‘“‘¢ With pleasure, if you will give me leave to do the same.’ 

“ ¢T really must insist—’ 

‘¢¢T certainly cannot yield.’ 

“The Archdeacon retired to the bureau to try the effect of his 
eloquence once more. 

‘Meanwhile the sisters talked the matter over together. ‘ It does 
seem very hard on the poor man,’ said one, ‘ but really he should 
have got up earlier.’ 

“«* Clearly he forfeited his rights by breaking his journey, and 
being so late this morning,’ said another. 

“ ¢Tt is the early bird that picks up the worm,’ observed the firat 
speaker. 

“¢ It may be so, but I feel as if we were rather selfish,’ said Clara. 

*¢Ttis not for ourselves,’ replied her sister, ‘it is for our two 
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invalids, who would be half killed if they were to go in that stufly 
and draughty interieur.’ 

“¢Yes I know,’ said Clara, ‘but it would be a great consolation 
to me if Frances would cough now, while the Archdeacon is stand- 
ing in the bureau, so that he might hear something of our reasons 
for being churlish. I cannot think why she does not, especially in 
such a fog.’ 

“¢T am afraid she is unconsciously like Kitty Bennet,’ said the 
other sister, ‘and does not know how to time the coughing 
properly.’ 

‘‘ At this moment the chef de poste himself descended like a than- 
derbolt upon the scene. It was indeed high time, for the half-hour 
allowed for the halt was already past. He looked at his watch, 
scolded the officials, ordered out the horses, counted the number of 
travellers, and realizing at last that there were twice as many 
passengers as the diligence would hold, he gave directions for a 
supplementary carriage being brought out. The Archdeacon with 
admirable promptitude at once secured the coupé. | 

‘©* Under present circumstances, I have great pleasure in waving 
my claims in your favour,’ he said with a charming bow and smile 
as he passed the sisters in the square. 

“¢AndI can congratulate you on having your rights, now that 
they do not involve our wrongs,’ replied Clara graciously. 

“ This battle royal led the way to further acquaintance, and after a 
friendly luncheon at Simplon, all mounted to their places again in 
great contentment. Clara and one of her sisters had secured the 
conductor's seat, and were enjoying the magnificent descent into 
the Gorge of Gondo, when suddenly Clara yave a violent start and 
exclamation—‘ There he is!’ 

“«¢ Who, where ?” cried her sister, whose thoughts were engrossed 
in the scenery. 

“ « There—there’ cried Clara looking back, ‘ he has just passed 
us—he did not even see us—Oh! why cannot we stop !" 

“ Her sister turned quickly, to see the Archdeacon from the coupé 
of the supplément raise his hat to a young man, who, alpenstock in 
hand and with a knapsack on his back was walking up the pass. 
The figure was indeed well-known, but alas! his face was turned 
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from them. Then the diligence swung round the corner and they 
saw him no more. 

‘“‘The Gorge of Gondo was wasted on Clara. Her eyes were full 
of tears. 

“‘ «Tt is too provoking,’ she said. ‘Who knows when we may 
meet again!’ ” 

“ But they shall meet again!’ cried Marietta triumphantly, “ I 
will not have Clara’s life wasted like Evangeline’s in a series of 
misfortunes and mistakes.” 

‘ Since you take up their cause so warmly,” said Phyllis smiling, 
‘‘T may safely leave my characters in your hands—you have now 
only to gather up the threads.” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me, ’’cried Marietta, ‘I am deeply grateful, 
but I have the most delightful idea.” 


‘‘Ah! now the inspiration is coming on,” 


said Phyllis, gather- 


ing up her work ; so I wish you good speed. Let me know when 
your book is finished and I will illustrate it.” 

But whether it ever was finished is more than we can say, for 
by some extraordinary chance these raw materials got into print. 


E. L. L. 


E. Lhagdl - 





QUESTIONS FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 
April 1st. 


How many eyes has an Irish bull ? 

Are the North and South Poles made of the same material ? 

Is a catechumen merely an undeveloped cat-o-nine-tails ? 

Was the kit-cat club made from the wood of a catalogue ? 

Is the charge of Balaklava or the march of intellect the most 
remarkable in a military point of view ? 

Can an heir presumptive ever be a modest man? 

How many legs has a multiplication table ? 

Was Mr. Bannister ever indited tor railing on Lord Stair ? 

Is the Royal Geographical Society allowed more latitude than any 
other body ? 
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BISMARK AND HIS FRIEND. 


Tue following characteristic anecdote comes to us from Berlin :— 

Prince Bismark, when quite a youth, went out one day snipe- 
shooting with a friend Herr von G. On the way they got intoa 
marsh, and Herr G., who was no light weight, sank unexpectedly up 
to his waist in mud. ‘Help, help,” cried the unlucky sportsman, as 
he made frantic efforts to extricate himself. ‘‘ Dear Bismark, help 
me out, for heaven’s sake, or I shall be smothered!” And in fact, 
every moment he sank deeper and deeper with his own weight, while 
Bismark, drawing uear, slowly, cautiously, investigated the ground 
and its capabilities. ‘‘ Never mind the snipes,’ cries von G. 
despairingly, ‘‘ only get me out of this, for the muddy water is getting 
into my mouth!” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Bismark, “impossible, you'll never get 
out, no power can save you; but I could not bear to see you suffer 
long ; do you know what [ can do for you? To spare you the torture 
of suffocation, I will just put an end to it all with a bullet, which will 
be a much easier and nobler death.” 

‘You are mad,” roars G. as he strives with might and main to get 
free, ‘I neither mean to be smothered or shot.” 

Bismark, with the greatest sang froid, raises his gun, and aims at 
von G’s head, saying; ‘‘Stand steady an instant, and it will all be 
over. Good-bye, my dear fellow, I will tell everything faithfully to 
your wife !’’ 

Then poor G. making a superhuman effort, succeeded in getting out 
of the bog, and made his friend most bitter reproaches. ‘‘ Was I not 
right ?’” asked Bismark—¥‘‘ Aide toi, le ciel t’aidera,” and he set him 
safely on terra firma. 

It was some time before von G. forgave him. This method of 
helping a friend is certainly not the most pleasing, but it would seem 
to be effectual ! 


Translated by 8. G. S. Y. from 
‘¢Emporto Pirrorgsco.” 
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from them. ‘Then the diligence swung round the corner and they 
saw him no more. 

‘The Gorge of Gondo was wasted on Clara. Her eyes were full 
of tears. 

“ «Tt is too provoking,’ she said. ‘Who knows when we may 
meet again!” 

“ But they shall meet again!” cried Marietta triumphantly, “I - 
will not have Clara’s life wasted like Evangeline’s in a series of 
misfortunes and mistakes.” 

‘ Since you take up their cause so warmly,” said Phyllis smiling, 
‘¢T may safely leave my characters in your hands—you have now 
only to gather up the threads.” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me, ’’cried Marietta, “I am deeply grateful, 
but I have the most delightful idea.” 

‘‘Ah! now the inspiration is coming on,” said Phyllis, gather- 
ing up her work ; so I wish you good speed. Let me know when 
your book is finished and I will illustrate it.” 

But whether it ever was finished is more than we can say, for 
by some extraordinary chance these raw materials got into print. 

E. L. L. 


E.ddagd - 





QUESTIONS FOR THE CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS, 
April 1st. 


How many eyes has an Irish bull ? 

Are the North and South Poles made of the same material ? 

Is a catechwmen merely an undeveloped cat-o-nine-tails ? 

Was the kit-cat club made from the wood of a catalogue ? 

Is the charge of Balaklava or the march of intellect the most 
remarkable in a military point of view ? 

Can an heir presumptive ever be a modest man ? 

How many legs has a multiplication table ? 

Was Mr. Bannister ever indited tor railing on Lord Stair ? 

Is the Royal Geographical Society allowed more latitude than any 
other body ? 
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BISMARK AND HIS FRIEND. 


Tue following characteristic anecdote comes to us from Berlin :— 

Prince Bismark, when quite a youth, went out one day snipe- 
shooting with a friend Herr von G. On the way they got intoa 
marsh, and Herr G., who was no light weight, sank unexpectedly up 
to his waist in mud. ‘Help, help,” cried the unlucky sportsman, as 
he made frantic efforts to extricate himself. ‘‘ Dear Bismark, help 
me out, for heaven’s sake, or I shall be smothered!” And in fact, 
every moment he sank deeper and deeper with his own weight, while 
Bismark, drawing uear, slowly, cautiously, investigated the ground 
and its capabilities. ‘‘ Never mind the snipes,’ cries von G. 
despairingly, ‘‘ only get me out of this, for the muddy water is getting 
into my mouth!” 

“‘ My dear fellow,” replied Bismark, ‘impossible, you’ll never get 
out, no power can save you; but I could not bear to see you suffer 
long ; do you know what [ can do for you? To spare you the torture 
of suffocation, I will just put an end to it all with a bullet, which will 
be a much easier and nobler death.” 

‘You are mad,” roars G. as he strives with might and main to get 
free, ‘‘ I neither mean to be smothered or shot.” 

Bismark, with the greatest sang froid, raises his gun, and aims at 
von G’s head, saying; ‘Stand steady an instant, and it will all be 
over. Good-bye, my dear fellow, I will tell everything faithfully to 
your wife !’” 

Then poor G. making a superhuman effort, succeeded in getting out 
of the bog, and made his friend most bitter reproaches. ‘‘ Was I not 
right ?”” asked Bismark—‘ Aide toi, le ciel t’aidera,” and he set him 
safely on terra firma. 

It was some time before von G. forgave him. This method of 


helping a friend is certainly not the most pleasing, but it would seem 
to be effectual ! 


Translated by 8. G. S. Y. from 
‘¢Emporio PirrorEsco.” 





TORTURED WRITHINGS. 


“Waar a cold evening! and how snug the room looks,” I solilo« 
quized from my pet chair. My dear old retriever has gone to sleep 
with his nose on my knee, and his paw in my hand, an incomparable 
scotch terrier is curled up at my fect, and two other very sporting- 
looking smooth-coated black and tans are sprawling on the rug, “ cat 
hunters” no doubt by nature, nevertheless puss is asleep beside 
them, her head resting on the nose of one, and a paw lovingly placed 
on the neck of the other! Such are “ cat and dog” at home. 

The firelight dancing about seems to give life to the things in the _ 
room, there area good many old miniatures, old china, old lace on 
red velvet in our drawing room at home in the country; and the 
remains of five o’clock tea with its harlequin teacups......dear me ! 
I think my old doggie’s snores are infecting me, for really the room 
looks very hazy, and I cannot quite say where I am—Ah! what a 
cold blast —how I shiver, and how unnatural the room looks, so bare 
and cold, and such odd furniture and “ appliances.’’ The sofa is like 
a hideous wooden machine of some kind, it must be a laundry mangle 
(aye verily a mangling machine!’ and the table has great blunt nails 
sticking in it, the pretty knick-knacks are replaced by horrid big 
scissors, and pinchers, and knives and screws....Am I at a dress- 
makers, or a dentists, or where? ...,the red velvet...,why it is 
actually liyuid, and drop, drop, drop with a dull fearful sound...... 
it makes me shudder. Now wait, the door opens....so now I shall 
find out where I am—why how strange, here is our worthy country 
doctor .... but how horrible his bland face looks .... he who is so 
sympathizing in illness, and so solemn at the hour of death! I was 
just going to speak to him, when a voice close to me says ‘‘ Do not 
speak to him, look at his hands.”’ Why what is the matter with 
him, how extraordinary! his hands are red! red gloves I suppose 
..+-but no..s.norred velvet ....his hands are dyed with blood. 
Well, it is all very wonderful, but I cannot make it out....I look 
with loathing on the bland country doctor, and the voice says, 
‘Never employ these men, and never ask them to dinner.”.... But 
now the door opens again—why! there enters the great physician, 
his hands are also red! and now they are coming in faster and 
faster,...a Whole crowd—Some of them young men almost boys, . 
and some I seemed to have seen before,...but now their faces 
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have such a horrible expression I hardly can trace a_ like- 
ness. Above all, seems to tower a man with a very powerfully 
clever face and brow, but oh! his hands are so deeply dyed, and so 
are those of this brutal-looking younger fellow.,..‘‘Kick him out” 
says the voice—“ he sullies our country by his foul presence.” 

The door at last closes, and I am still in a puzzle. There is a 
huge fire....and yet I cannot see any likeness now to the fire and 
miniatures at home, as this fiery furnace flickers on the faces of this 
assembly...... Perhaps they are going to cook dinners for poor 
people,... doctors are by way of allaying suffering....but hush! the 
door opens again, and who is this coming in? A beautiful Colley dog 
-...1 know him well, he belongs to neighbours of ours at home.... 
but how frightened he looks—and here comes another, a faithful 
sheep dog.... then some spaniels, retrievers, and then some poor little 
mongrels, but such clever looking fellows—then a newfoundland.... 
I have seen all these before....Landseer’s pictures, ‘‘ Shepherd’s;chief 
Mourner,”’ ‘‘ Member of the Humane Society,” &c., &c., &c.—then, 
now here is a man carrying a poor cat, ‘‘a very old white cat” I 
should call it....and some more wretched frightened cats and rabbits 
are brought—then some lambs... what does it all mean?.... hark! 
tramp, tramp..why....a dear old horse, a race horse appears.,.. 
What can they be going to do? 

Why this is what they are going to do, ignoramus! The assembled 
men now pounce on the wretched, terrified, beautiful creatures, they 
nail and tie them down to tables or boards, they saw them up alive, 
they cut them in pieces, they knock their brains out, they cut off one 
half of their heads, they draw out their intestines, they tear out their 
hearts, they poke out their eyes, cut off their ears, flay them alive, 
bake them to death, freeze them to death, starve them to death, 
smother them to death, poison them and sew up their gullets, force 
hideous diseases upon them, induce madness, cramp them to death in 


cages, and yet more—more—hideous inventions, and more and more 
hideous and inhuman do the actors become, and more and more 
heartrending and appalling the yells and shrieks of the tortured 
animals,...I seem to see my own dogs in the furnace, and on the 
torture trough....and witha yell of defiance I tried to stretch out 
my hand to save them, but lo! in mercy, the hideous scene seems to 


be vanishing, and in its place I sce a mighty roll of paper, which 
unfolds, and thousands upon thousands of names are inscribed on it, 
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the names of scientific men, of learned men, of clever men, of distin- 
guished and gentle ladies, of those who gave their money to the cause 
of tortured animals, of those who had not money and who gave 
precious time to the work, of the poor who had neither money or 
time who gave a hearty God speed to it, andthe names from the 
highest in the land to the lowest are on it.. ..and beside it is another 
roll, the letters are written in some red stuff—It is not so long as 
the other roll I saw first. It is headed by the terrible words ‘‘ Thou 
fool,”’ and lo! I find the names of many on it....the names of 
those who thought it safest not to sign the Petition to Parliament 
against Vivisection—those who talked humanely and shuddered and 
did nothing more, the scientific men who purchased knowledge by 
sin, the clever ladies who agreed with them, the giggling girls who 
laughed at it, the politic people and shop people who were afraid of 
losing patronage, the wn-scientific and stupid people who covered sin 
for science sake knowing nothing about it themselves, the ‘ shep- 
herds’”’ who failed to preach against this sin to their flocks, the 
rich who gave two shillings, the busy people who took the petition 
to sign, kept it some weeks, and returned it with two names on it, 
the canting folk who have not time to attend to animals, &., &ec., 


and then I hear the terrible Voice say, ‘ Go down to Perdition thou 
all gotten Science.” 


* * * “ * 


Here I awoke and imprinted a fond kiss on my dear old dog’s 
nose, and I said to myself that my dream was not a dream, but 


Facts. 
D. 





AN OILY CALM. 


During the summer season, in certain latitudes, a peculiar condition 
of the atmosphere occagionally prevails, lasting sometimes for many 
weeks, Day after day the sun appears to rise exactly at the same 
time in exactly the same place, and to set ata given point at a given 
moment with exasperating regularity. No wandering cloud traverses 
its path across the firmament, nor does morning mist nor evening 
haze veil the severity of its splendour. If rampant elsewhere the 
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storm fiend here seems permanently cowed, whilst the fevered soil 
thirsts in vain for the refreshing flood. On the mountain side 
where riven pines tell of past thunderstorms, the grove is silent as 
the grave and the ocean gleams and glows ’neath moon or sun 
unmoved This long brooding silence is known as “ an oily calm.” 
In every zone there is alternate storm and rest. In every life 
are days of passion and days of peace, yet as itis only in the 
tropics where these peculiar calms occur, so is it over certain 
natures alone, that a somewhat corresponding enchantment to this 
oily calm is apt to reign. 
This peculiar influence, dejection, dyspepsia, call it the blue devils 
if you will, crushes its victim to the earth with irresistible power. 
There are who assert that no tinge of gloom could ever darken 
a well ordered mind, that in a life duly regulated, such a malady 
would not have developed itself, that by its fruits a tree is known, 
and so forth—with these chosen vessels there is no argument. It 
may be as they say. It is only of the ways, not of the opportunities 
of the unregenerate, of the children of wrath, that we are speaking. 
In such fives at certain times the passions are for the moment 
dormant, it would almost seem dead. Love is either a satisfied 
desire or as a dead sea apple. A thing that has left a sweet ora 
bitter memory, no more. Ambition, in their jaundiced minds, 
excites only pity and contempt, and avarice has no power for 
wealth possesses no charm. Qui bono is the dreary response to 
every impulse to exertion, and the irrepressible craving for 
happiness is ever met by freezing doubt of its existence. In this 
spirit such men while the mood lasts live. They are, as it were, 
spell-bound. It is “an oily calm.” Something of the nature of the 


*€ Ceaseless settled gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore, 
Who will not look beyond the tomb 
But cannot hope for peace before.’ 


is theirs, of the nature without the permanency of that gloom. 
Who indeed but the unforgiven one deserves so terrible a 
doom ? 


Byron when he wrote these lines was perhaps in this mood, 
so far as it was a temporary, not “a ceaseless settled gloom.” 
Plunged in woe at any rate he must have been also when in 
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the stanza for music. ‘There’s not a joy the world can give” 
&e., &c., he uttered the dreariest lamentations ever wrung 
from a desponding heart. 

In the Autobiography of J. S. Mill too there is a description 
of the advent, reign, and departure of what may be called the 
demon of dejection, a demon which for a period of nearly half 
a year possessed him. Here is an extract from that work:— 

“Tt was in the autumn of 1826, I was in a dull state of 
health, such as everybody is occasionally liable to; unsusceptible 
to enjoyment or pleasurable excitement; one of those moods 
when what is pleasure at other times becomes insipid or indif- 
ferent ; the state I should think, in which converts to Methodism 
usually are when smitten by their first ‘conviction of sin,’ 

“ At first I hoped the cloud would pass away of itself, but it 
did not. A night’s sleep, the sovereign remedy for the smaller 
vexations of life, had no effect on it. I awoke to a renewed 
consciousness of the woful fact. I carried it with me into all 
companies, into all occupations. Hardly anything had power to 
cause me even a few minutes oblivion of it. For some months 
the cloud seemed to grow thicker and thicker. The lines in 
Coleridges’ ‘Dejection’—I was not then acquainted with them 
—exactly describe my case : 

‘A grief without a pang, void, dark and drear, 
A drowsy, stifled, unimpassioned grief, 
Which finds no natural outlet or relief 
In word, or sigh, or tear.” 


Relief came at last. “I frequently asked myself,’ he con- 
tinued, “if I could or was bound to go on living when life 
must be passed in this manner? I generally answered to myself 
that I could not bear it beyond a year. When however not 
more than half that duration of time had elapsed a small ray of 
light broke in upon my gloom. J was reading accidentally 
Marmontel’s ‘Memoirs’ -and came to the passage which relates 
his father’s death, the distressed position of the family, and the 
sudden inspiration by which he then, a mere boy felt and made 
them fecl, that he would be everything to them—wouild supply 


the place of all they had lost. I was moved to tears, my burden 
grew lighter. Then the cloud gradually drew off.” 
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Mill as well as Byron are suggestive then of the sort of patient 
we have in view, but neither are sufficiently analogous cases to 
the individual we would describe. Both poet and philosopher 
suffered from somewhat of a similar malady, Mill for a longer 
period than Byron, neither for more than half a year. Our type, 
on the other hand, if his gloom be not so deep, it is more 
enduring than theirs; whilst too the affection of Byron seems 
to have taken the power of querulous despondency. and that of 
Mill the character of utter dejection, our subject is oppressed with 
what may be described as sullen torpid indifference. And 
inasmuch as he is of a feebler nature than theirs, it is easier to 
find the required illustration among common-place individuals 
than among men of commanding genius and energy. 

And this type is not diflicult to discern then. One of the results 
of modern civilization is that among the upper classes of society 
there exists a number of men, who from one source or another 
are possessed of what is termed a competence. Either by accident 
or by inclination they are without regular employment. They 
might have entered into political life, perhaps did join and then 
abandon some branch of the service of the State. They might 
have made of arta profession, or have devoted themselves heart and 
soul to science or useful works, but whether from want of courage 
to strike out a line for themselves, from lack of decision to seize a 
passing opportunity, or of perseverance to adhere to a chosen 
purpose, they have done none of these things. 

Drones in the hive they certainly are and they acknowledge the 
epithet. “We are the product of circumstances beyond our control,’”’ 
is their one answer to the accusation. Though some few fall into 
evil ways, the many overcome the temptations of ease and idleness. 
If not workers themselves they are not without an interest in the 
work of others. Such occupations as they find in literature or art 
are duly attended to though desultorily after the manner of amateurs. 

It is in this class that the type abounds, and his diversions describe 
him better perhaps than his occupations. They are mostly such as 
towns afford. Except for sport the country is eschewed. He does 
not care to live where there are no clubs but cricket clubs, no 
music but such as rises from the village organ loft, and no society 
save that of the parson and the squire. He prefers spending his 
afternoons sitting behind a handful of trumps in St. James’s to 
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looking over a gate ata field of turnips—watching the artistic 
evolutions of the queen of the ballet tothe natural gambols of 
the lamb, and even gazing into shop windows to a brisk constitu- 
tional on a turnpike road. 

Such is the life of the type when things are well with him. It is 
not one of lofty aims and noble aspirations, yet pleasant withal 
it may be so long as he continues free from the inevitable gloom 
which ever threatens to darken the days of those of 
melancholy temperament. 

Where is the heart that is not susceptible to unknown 
influences?, Who has not experienced without power to explain 
the reason of the changing spirits rise and fall? With the 
type then, as with others, it happens that one day a feeling 
of weariness, sadness, depression overcomes him. The next, 
instead of the usual rebound of the spirits, they are lower still, 
and so continue falling until they sink into “settled gloom.” 

The Type is not really ill, only out of sorts. Former occupations 
have become intolerably irksome, and every amusement is regarded 
with disgust. He eats without hunger, and lies down without rest. 
No stimulant excites an appetite, nor can all ‘‘the drowsy syrups 
of the east’’ bring sleep to his weary eyelids. With morbid satis- 
faction he loves to dwell on the unfulfilled hopes, the abortive desires, 
and the sickly memories of his past life, and to regard the 
future from the same dreary point of view as the past. He sees no 
good in anything, and believes no good of anything; is reckless, 
savage, defiant, hopes for nothing, cares for nothing, fears nothing ; 
come fortune or misfortune, it is all one to him. 

The expression of such a congested state of the feelings is a sullen 
torpid indifference, in other words “ an oily calm.” 

The type is not married, and just now in no mood tomarry. The 
responsibilities of single life he holds to be serious enough without 
multiplying them by matrimony. He reflects with satisfaction that, 
like many a less fortunate contemporary, he too might have been, 
the needy father of an increasing family. By what blessed chance 
was it, he asks, that his barque, driven by the hurricane of passion, 
swept in safety past the rocks of the syrens, whilst others were 
lured to destruction? The image of one wave-born nymph is still 
in his heart; the burden of her song, thrilling as an angel’s hymn, 
still lingers on his ears— What saved him in the hour of temptation? 
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He cannot attribute his Salvation to merit. And now this 
once idolized being is the loving partner of another's joys. 
Few are the years that pass without the name of that other 
appearing, at least once, in the daily roll of triumphant husbands, 
and never is it seen without the murmur of a Te Deum. To be 
bored, bullied, or beggared, to work to support another man’s 
daughter until he sinks from exhaustion. What a fate! Grateful 
indeed he ought to be to the rulers of men’s destinies. 

The type at no time laborious is now utterly idle. Rent or 
dividends being regularly paid, why, he inquires, should he 
toil? Others may be “ still achieving, still pursuing ” such bubbles 
as honor and glory; he simply asks, what manner of men be these 
who desire such things? As fame according to him is a phantom 
followed of fools, the answer is obvious. 

Let his rather be the réle to pass through life without an effort— 
unnoliced. Then to die and leave no sign. “ There is nothing 
worth living for, nothing worth dying for,’’ is continually on his 
lips. The hero's laurels, the martyr’s crown are things of the past; 
anachronisms, who in these times claim the one but impostors, or 
dare to suffer for the other, but lunatics ? 

And to crown all his faith is paralysed. This is not the place to 
describe the various mental phases of one who once believed with 
all his heart, then only believed he believed, then honestly doubted, 
then boldly denied—nor to reply to his challenge, that the historica 
facts upon which a certain religion was founded are fabulous. 

Enough, that many in these latter days do dare to enquire, to 
doubt, and to deny, and the type being of such, and moreover 
finding in his anguish none of the comfort which in the creed of his 
fathers is so freely promised, learns at length to regard mysteries 
once believed sublime, as moonshine, as the dreams of mystics 
formulated into a religion, which its priests interpret as they choose, 
and its professors practise as they please. So, albeit mournfully, he 
turns away from a church weakened by the desertions of many, and 
the doubts of more, a church rent by divisions of opinions, as Babel 
was confounded by confusion of tongues—a pilgrim in search of 
Truth. 

It has been said that a man’s life to be complete requires three 


things—“ A faith, an occupation anda home.” However this may 
8 
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be, during “an oily calm’’ the type certainly finds himself possessed 
of none of these things. 

But even “ an oily calm ” in the tropics comes to an end in time. 
Suddenly in the midst of the great stillness, there appears on the 
edge of the ocean a cloud, and here and there on the shining face of 
the waters a ripple. The echo ofa moan is heard in the hollow 
glade, and a rustling of many leaves among the loftier palms. Then 
the tiny wave carps at the coral reef, adding its murmur to the rattle 
of the hail on the dry foliage. Soon it is dark with gathered clouds 
as night. A blinding flash illuminates heaven and earth, and with 
a crash of thunder and a rush of rain the hurricane sweeps by. 

So again, without warning, a change in a moment comes over the 
spirit of the type; as flowers spring from ground which yesterday 
was frozen, so do new born hopes and aspiration take the place of 
sullen indifference in his torpid mind. 

Old interests gradually revive, and new tastes are conceived. La- 
tent. passions exert again their wonted force, and dormant energies 
awake to renewed action. Woman, yesterday contemned, is now 
recognized as the only soother of man’s sorrows, the only sympae 
thiser in his successes. The prizes men mostly straggle for—a while 
ago despised, begin to excite the desire of possession. If still count- 
ed worthless when grasped, the pursuit of these is at least an 
occupation. : 

Insoluble still to the type are the mysteries of life, and yet un- 
revealed the purpose of the Inscrutable, but he is no longer the 
slave, as he believes he once was, ofa gloomy superstition. There 


dawns npon his emancipated soul a wider sympathy with humanity, 
and a deeper conviction of the final triumph of Truth. Deflections 
from the right path are many and wide, but onward and upward he 
journeys on his pilgrimage, sustained and directed by faith, to where 
behind the veil the one light is shining; then when his hour strikes 
it finds him boldly mounting— 


The world’s great altar steps 
That slope through darkness up to God. 





avevielvs, 


Arvan ; the Story of the Sword. A Poem by Herbert Todd. Lon- 
don—Henry 8. King and Co., 1875. 


A poem in twenty-four cantos, professing to be the Story of a 
Sword, and by an unknown author, rather takes away one’s breath, 
and we began this volume with anything but a ‘light heart.’ How- 
ever we soon found that our task was a pleasant one as we followed 
the sword through its story. It is needless to say its path is thick 
with wars and battles, so the devotees of peace and arbitration may 
find no interest in it. Others, we think, will be glad to read Mr. 
Todd’s polished verse, and almost Homeric Story; the quality of 
his verse is well sustained throughout, and shows signs of great 
care and thought. Arvan, the King of the north, obtains possession 
of the magic Sword, with the assurance that so long as it remains 
in his keeping, he will be victorious over all his enemies. Being of 
a very warlike nature, King Arvan is, naturally, delighted with this 
gift of the dwarf’s. He calls a council of all his wise men and 
warriors, and, against their advice, determines on war with Emeth, 
King of the West, which gives the reader a long list of the chief- 
tains and their prowess on both sides. But before this we have 
some Cantos devoted to King Arvan’s domestic life and troubles. 
Now we are sorry to say that he “had of wives threescore and five,” 
therefore his troubles were many. The most beauteous amongst 
these wives was Chavah, one of his captives, the daughter of 
Esthli, a monarch of the East, hated by Arvan, and by him sacrificed 
“unto the Sun-God.” Chavah neither forgot or forgave this and 
other barbarities ; she lived for vengeance, and hesitated at nothing 
to obtain it. Her treachery and lying are fully detailed; so that, 
whatever her wrongs, no sympathy can be felt for her. She is true 
to no one; not even to herself. Space forbids us to linger, so we 
must mention the love-episode between Mawrawh, the daughter of 
King Emeth, and the Prince Ervar, a young chief of the North, who 
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is taken prisoner by her father, as the tenderest part of the poem ; 
and Mawrawh’s death is very sad. Our readers may wish for 
specimens of Mr. Todd’s poetry but it is difficult to select. Recent 
events show the truth of the following lines :— 


‘¢ For hearts deep pierced do never lightly heal ; 
And conquered men will hate their conquerors, 
And mercy maketh but faint friends at best.” 


(not that much mercy was shown by the conquerors in the last 
European war). In another mood we choose this :— 


‘* Even as the death-land, mighty to devour, 
Receives the marching multitude of souls, 
That through the grave seeketh the unknown shore.” 


There is a fine hymn to the sun, too long to quote, in which all 
nature, animate and inanimate, is made to praise and worship the 
‘« bright sun, he is the lord of all.” 

In the fourth canto, Chavah sings a pretty love-song, but it is 
rather too Tennysonian to be quite original, we give the last verse 
only :— 

‘¢ Sweet love be with us in the hours of life ; 
Sweet love be with us in the hours of death ; 


Sweet love be with us in the nether world; 
Rest of the earth art thou, alone, oh love !” 


Which has perhaps rather less of the ring of Tennyson than the 
preceding ones. Through the treachery of Chavah, who steals the 
magic sword, Arvan’s army is defeated by Emeth’s with great 
slaughter, and she stirs up rebellion against the king in his own 
city, so that he has to return to quell it. In spite of all her sins, 
and of Arvan’s savage nature, he pardons her, and tells her to go 
free, she “is but the slave of the immortal gods.” “I alsoama 
king and may forgive, where a just law forgives not.” This mercy 
subdues the hardened heart of Chavah, and all her hate is turned to 
love, when foo late; this love made her life a weariness. 


“She pined 
For the cool quiet of the passionless grave, 
As once for her own country. So the years 
Closed greyly round her, as the autumn mists 
Close round some wildered wanderer on the hills, 
Upswallowing slowly her remaining life.’ 
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King Arvan dies, and his body is burned in great state. His city 
Rhaon is also burned by Emeth, who buries the magic sword, true 
cause of all this evil, in the sea, and returns to his own country. 
“ For all things on this earth come to an end.” 


“ Chips from a German Workshop ;” by Max Miller, M.A. 
London, Longman, Green & Co., 1867. 


The date of the publication of this work may somewhat surprise 
our readers, but in a magazine for private circulation, mere novelty 
does not seem of any great importance, therefore as these volumes 
were new to ourselves, we think that others may not know them, 
and if any word of ours can induce our fellow-contributors to read 
them we shall be amply rewarded, feeling already quite sure of their 
gratitude. 


Far be it from us to pretend to criticise such a work as this 
before us; its learning places it beyond any such power that we may 
be possessed of. Let it be well understood that this is written to 
recommend others to give themselves an intellectual treat which 
has afforded us so great a pleasure. 

The first volume contains 16 “ Essays on the Science of Religion,” 


in which we are introduced to the ** Vedas” of the Brahmas; the 
“ Zend-Avesta ” of the Parsis, to the Religion of Buddha, and the 
works of Confucius. As we are fully aware the very names of these 
will be a stumbling-block to many we shall meet them with a quo- 
tation from M, Miller’s Preface, “To those, no doubt, who value the 
tenets of their religion as the miser values his pearls and precious 
stones, thinking their value lessened if pearls and precious stones 
of the same kind are found in other parts of the world, the Science 
of Religion will bring many a rude shock; but to the true believer, 
truth, wherever it appears, is welcome, nor will any doctrine seem 
to be less true or less precious, because it was seen, not only by 
Moses or Christ, but likewise by Buddha or Laotse.” The temp- 
tation is great to quote more, as the whole of this preface is valuable, 
the above is sufficient to show its largeness of spirit. We do not 
think the most timid need fear anything he will meet with in the 
beautiful pages of Max Muller, but all will rise from them, not 
“sadder” but “wiser men.” How many specimens we should 
like to give of his style! but the space allowed is too small, so we 
must pass on to volume 2, which contains twelve essays on Mythology, 
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Traditions, and Customs; subjects, perhaps, of more gencral interest 
than the Science of Religion. To entice the unlearned to read these 
delightful essays, we give the following fact, which is curious; 
viz. that the original roots of our words father and mother, are 
‘Pa’ and‘ Ma.’ For further information, we refer our readers to 
the essay on “ Comparative Mythology”? in the second volume. 

Lovers of ‘* Folk-Lore,” and of strange customs will find much 
to interest them in these Reviews (for such they originally were.) 
Volume 3, (published in 1870) has sixteen essays on ‘¢ Literature, 
Biography, and Antiquities” worthy of careful reading. Admi- 
rers Of Professor Aytoun’s ‘ Lays’ will be disappointed to find a 
good deal of his “ Burial March of Dundee”’ is singularly like : 
poem of Wilhelm Miiller’s on “ Mark Bozzari,’” written before 
1827. We do not like to suggest plagiarism, but the resemblance 
is almost too great for an accident. Putting aside the learning, and 
intellectual value of these volumes, we recommend them for their 
beautiful English, a charm of great attraction to us. A fourth 
volume has come out this year, which we have not yet had the 
good fortune to have seen. 


“ Twiet Hammer and Anvil.” By Frank Lee Benedict. London, 
Samuel ‘Tinsley, 1876. 


This novel is above the average of modern fiction, and without 
calling it either very clever, or original, it has freshness and smartness. 
The scene is laid in Normandy, where a young American widow 
comes to take possession of asugar factory left her by an uncle, 
together with the old chateau of Vieuxville and its village. She 
finds the Marquis de Vieuxville, the last scion of an ancient family, 
installed as manager of her sugar works. He is young, handsome 
and fascinating, so, in spite of some prejudices she has against him, 
Mrs. Pemberton grows to love him. Many other characters are 
introduced; old M. Galais and his daughter Gracieuse, on whose 
fate much of the story turns. M. and Madame de Marsan and 
her cousin Gerard Mayne are also necessary to the development 
of the tale. Madame de Chantal with her idolized son Arthur, 
the victim of Madame de Marson’s passion of flirting; Monsieur 
de Hauteville and his strong-minded sister; Mrs. Somers, the 
cousin and companion of Mrs. Pemberton, an amusing old lady of 
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the Mrs. Nickleby type; and finally, Monsieur Antoine Pellerin, a 
sugar boiler of Rouen, and an unmitigated scoundrel, make up the 
list of characters. Without entering into any lengthened detail of 
the plot, we shall be content to give our impression of the book as a 
whole. It is interesting, and worth reading, thougk hardly fit for 
young ladies, selon nous. The characters are well sustained, but 
unfortunately too many of them are unprincipled, and there is an 
air of mystery from the first; no one hardly is what he or she seems 
to:be. The first introduction of M. Pellerin betrays his villainy, yet 
he is made afterwards to appear a gentleman, and he gains a sort of 
power over Honour Pemberton which is incomprehensible to the 
reader. It confirms an opinion we have long held in private, that 
Americans are content with what Mr. Benedict often mentions, “a 
conventional gentleman.” Mrs. Pemberton, knowing nothing of 
this man Pellerin, allows his insinuations against Monsieur de 
Vieuxville to persuade her into believing him to be dishonest and 
immoral, yet she owns to herself that she loves Armand. This is 
unnatural, no woman listens to abuse of the man she loves, not even 
proofs black as hell” will move her ; yet this paragon listens to the 
words of a man she knows to be disliked by de Vieuxville, and who 
hates him in return. 

American women may be different from English ones. There can be 
no doubt that Mr. Benedict is an American from the strange expres- 

-sions he makes use of; for instance ‘beautifully unconscious” occurs 

often, “I amas bad off”’ is not correct English, neither should we 
say that a “photograph was sitting onthe table.” Nor would an 

English lady speak of herselfas a ‘society woman ;” being ‘too 
vestal pure for this world” has rather a Yankee twang with it ; so has 
‘the dog who shared the human’s danger.” ‘‘ Mrs. Somers was per- 

suaded out on the terrace,’ and Gerard Mayne was “ playing agree- 
able” to her. ‘ Help wind worsted ” is hardly grammatical English. 

Mr. Benedict loses no opportunity of sneering at the old noblesse of 
whom he writes, he calls them “relics of feudalism,” or announces 
that they were born a ‘‘huudred years too late.” He says that Ma- 

dame de Chantal, in her agony about her son’s safety, cried out “ in a 

voice as tremulous as that of the weakest mother unsupported by the 

traditions of the Montmorencies,’’ as if high birth precluded natural 
affections. To write a sneer against aristocracy he puts words into the 
mouth of Mathilde Flandin, the heiress of a rich parvenu, that no young 
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French girl would utter to her elders; ‘‘T am one of the people; not 
having family traditions to cling to, I prize truth and honesty.”” This 
is simply gross impertinence to old Madame de Chantal, whom she is 
addressing. And Mrs. Pemberton is little better when she tells 
Mademoiselle de Hauteville that she must remind her who she is 
speaking to! Ignorance of French customs is betrayed in the rest of 
this choice sentence, as Honour adds, ‘‘ when I came into Normandy 
you sought my acquaintance, not I yours.’”’ Whereas the new comers 
call on the residents; but even were it otherwise, the Yankee widow 
was not justified in forcing the society of a low-born, vulgar sugar 
boiler on the old noblesse of the neighbourhood; they being the best 
judges as to who they should visit. We may seem severe in our 
criticisms, but we are sure that no one will feel the better for reading 
this novel. 

We have in vain sought for the relationship between the title and 
the story ; it may exist, but we cannot discover it. Mr. Benedict 
takes care to make the bad woman of hisstory, Madame de Marsan, 
English, for which we do not thank him. He pourtrays his own 
country women with greater knowledge than ours. 

J. A. F. A, 





The Hditor does not hold herself responsible for any opinions 
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